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afterwards, "the lecturer compared the two doctrines, and
pointed to the powerlessness of Multhusianism to remove
the evils by which we are surrounded, while by the adoption
of Socialist principles the misery could be stamped out."

It was characteristic of MacDonald that the subject of
that first address to his fellow-members should not have
been politics undiluted. He could not yet suppose that
his life was to be spent on politics, and the spell of his
first love, science, was still strong; he had forgotten
neither Hugh Miller and the Thurso Baker, nor how the
dominie had once said of exact knowledge that the
pupils who mastered but one department of it " would
master life and the world." Malthusianism was hardly
a living issue in 1885, but it pleased him, no doubt, to
hang his discourse upon the peg of a controversy which
had once occupied the borderland between politics and
science.

The Branch and Mr. Mordaunt Crofton's Guild,
between them, filled most of the young man's time. But
not all. There were hours of relaxation, when he was
free to pursue his taste for science. He had become an
enthusiastic geologist. Not only was geology a science,
and as such a possible avenue to a scholarship, and
eventually, who could tell, to the academic profession;
it satisfied another of his life-long tastes, the love of
walking. There were expeditions, all on foot, to every
point of the compass in the neighbourhood of Bristol,
expeditions as far afield as Tortworth and Wootton-
under-Edge, expeditions shared, like those of the Lossie-
mouth Field Club, by companions temporarily infected
by his enthusiasm, and readier perhaps to learn from it
than to attack the text-books for themselves. Haversacks
bulky with specimens were brought home, and gradually
a treatise on the geology of the district was compiled.